THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND

serene, and detached, the attitude towards experience of a
Pericles, a Thomas More, or an Asquith, it is a temper which
the twelfth century hardly knew. St. Bernard had it in certain
moods, but in others as violently denied its value. Perhaps
John of Salisbury conies nearest to it, but he was medieval
only in parts of his nature. Yet the Middle Ages had not
been left unaware of this gracious serenity, expressed within
the limits and through the terms and symbols of its own
characteristic consciousness, for it was precisely the attitude of
mind for which the school of Chartres in its great days had
stood.

But as all history shows, while these three qualities are
essential to the growth of a civilization they cannot by them-
selves create one. It takes more than them to redeem the
squalor of a rudimentary society. They must conceive from
without, and there must be a fourth quality to which they
aspire and which gives them their sanctions. This quality is
the hunger for that goodness which is the fruit of the spiritual
interpretation of life, grounded in the supernatural religion of
Christianity, and, for the Middle Ages, expressed in and
through the Catholic Church. This study must therefore turn
to examine the ordinary, everyday life of the Church.
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